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A WORD BY WAY OF 
EXPLANATION 


FROM time to time even the most beauti¬ 
ful of instruments need tuning—what to 
say of others. In January last I found 
my own poor instrument needed tuning. 
It was out of tune, un melodious, unhar- 
monious. I could have gone on playing it 
in its disharmonious condition, but I should 
have constantly been making a noise; and 
there is already enough noise in the world. 
So I decided to tune the strings of my 
instrument anew, to tune them a little 
more in unison with Myself. To this end 
I went into Retreat, into a meditation, 
into what I like to call a brooding, and I 
remained in it for many months. I did 
this partly because I hate to be out of 
tune, and partly because there is a special 
melody I want to play these coming years, 
and an ill-tuned instrument would ruin it. 
Not that I claim my instrument now to 
be in perfect tune. My ear is not yet 
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perfectly developed. But it plays better 
than it did, at least I hope it does. I draw 
my bow across a string or two in this little 
series of booklets. How do the notes 
sound to your ears ? Do they ring true to 
you ? Or, if your own instrument has been 
recently tuned, is there, in your judgment, 
still need of a little adjustment ? Or per¬ 
haps you have another octave, another 
chord, another note, in the Universal Scale 
of Life ? I may not agree with you, but 
what does that matter ? 

I draw my bow across a string— 

No. 1. Krishnaji : Light-Bringer. 

I draw my bow again— 

No. 2. The Joy of Catastrophe. 

No. S. Oo Your Own Way. 

No. 4. Fanaticism—Wholesale and 
Retail. 

No. 6. Shadows and Mountains. 

No. 6. Some Intoleraltle Tyrannies. 

I shall draw my bow again if the above 
receive sufficient welcome. 

George S. Arundale 
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SHADOWS AND MOUNTAINS 


WE are all destined to greatness, for the 
simple reason that we are all of the stuff 
of which is made any greatness that we 
reverence or worship. There is nothing 
stupendous in the world or out of it which 
we do not share. There is nothing 
magnificent, stirring, awe-inspiring, Divine, 
which is not within us. We may gaze 
upon what we will; we are gazing upon 
ourselves. For almost the most marvellous 
fact in the Galaxies of Space is that all- 
embracing Unity of which the myriad 
apparently unresolvable, irreconcilable 
diversities are but fleeting shadows. But 
this is only almost the most marvellous 
fact. There is a still more marvellous fact. 
It is that these splendid shadows go their 
way impermanent, dancing mysteriously 
in innumerable forms and figures, whirling 
hither and thither, to our eyes, perhaps, in 
uttermost confusion and purposelessness, 
but to the Eye of the All-Seeing in 
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measured cadence, supremely rhythmic, 
and to the consummation of a Picture of the 
magnificence of which our wildest dreams 
can have but the most dim conception. 
On and on whirls the Dance of the 
Shadows and in it ourselves, not knowing 
them to be but shadows, dwelling in their 
midst as among Real Things which them¬ 
selves cast shadows. And suddenly there is 
an awakening from the shadow-world, for 
the trumpet-call of the Real has summoned 
us from slumber. It begins to dawn upon 
us that the shadow is but shadow and 
not substance, and we discover that all 
shadows, be their shapes and sizes what 
they may, are but the Play of the Eternal 
Sunlight, the Real playing with the unreal, 
God laughing with His toys. Then we 
begin to play instead of allowing ourselves 
merely to be played with. We begin to 
become Masters of the Dance instead of 
being merely its creatures and puppets. 
Wrenching ourselves free from the grip of a 
shadow, in our turn we grip it, and 
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with it ourselves begin to play the 
Eternal Game, even to ourselves cast¬ 
ing shadows ad majorem Lucis gloriam. 
This is the most marvellous fact: not that 
the shadow is but a shadow of the 
Substance, but that the Game of Light 
is played with shadow-toys. He Who 
Knows flees not from shadows, He plays 
with them. He who knows not is pursued 
by them, pursues them, flees from them, 
enjoys them, hates them, moves blindly in 
their midst, mistakes one after another for 
the Real and grieves to the breaking of his 
heart over the tumbling of a fancied Real 
into hopeless ruin. The triumph of Life is 
Light playing the Game of the Shadows. 
Who plays ? Who plays ? 

The great are beginning to understand 
the laws of this free and joyous game. 
But who are the great ? I shall say to you 
that the great are those who handle little 
things as if they were wondrous things, 
and who handle big things as if they were 
little things. They are those who juggle 
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as lightly with big things as with little 
things. They are those who see all things 
as toys in the great Game they are 
learning to play according to the Rules of 
Happiness. Little things mean no less to 
them than big things, big things mean no 
more to them than little things; or shall I 
say that they play and play and play and 
play until somehow or other the littlest of 
little things takes its place naturally 
among the big things and is no less big 
than they, so that all things are wonderful, 
beautiful, delightful, precious toys, a new 
use for each of which finds discovery 
as the Game goes on and the player be¬ 
comes more and more expert ? The Light 
—the Knower—dances amidst shadows of 
his own casting, and, as He dances, the 
figures change from hue to hue, from form 
to form, ever a more and more splendid, 
enchanting kaleidoscope of beauty, power, 
unfathomableness—until the Dancer paus¬ 
es and the Light rests in Pralaya from 
the casting of shadows. 
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The great are those who dance and play 
with shadows, perfect masters of them, 
moving them with a sublime skill the fruit 
of dwelling amidst them in slavery and 
of transmuting the slavery into freedom. 
Greatness begins where just a single 
shadow, the smallest and most evanescent 
of shadows, dances to a Light instead 
of moving heavily, blunderingly, about 
amidst the entangling enfoldments of thick 
darkness. And Light is everywhere. 
Everywhere Light, feeble, dim, flickering, 
perhaps, yet groping after shadows, and 
little by little learning to use them as 
playthings; so we become children of Joy 
instead of slaves of Ignorance, happy 
with the Toys of Life, and learning to be 
happy with or without them. Greatness— 
which is Light—is immanent everywhere, 
is shy in some, retiring, afraid of itself, 
clumsy, perhaps, as it begins to learn 
to play ; in others is a little bolder; in 
a few lives in ever-increasing majesty 
and splendour, enticingly simple in the 
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perfection of its power. Master of Light 
and therefore Player of the Game of Life 
with supreme because effortless grace. 

We are all great. Not one of us but 
can do something, say something, feel 
something, know something, greatly. A 
gesture, a phrase, a movement, a glance, 
a thought, a desire, a word, an attitude 
—any one of these may be our greatness 
arising from its sleep just, perchance, for a 
moment; may be our greatness in a period of 
its fleeting wakefulness ; may be our great¬ 
ness at last awake and seeking its natural 
toys, finding one, rejoicing in it, finding 
others, and so discovering the world to be 
full of delightful toys—toys of Light, not 
monstrosities of darkness. 

In what does greatness begin ? In 
abandonment. I wish I could in any 
measure describe abandonment, but words 
are the antithesis of abandonment. I 
should have to employ a reckless profusion 
of words on pages of limitless size in 
order to convey even a feeble impression 
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of what abandonment is. Abandonment 
is in increasing formlessness, is in letting 
oneself go, is in being supremely—I will 
add, exclusively—oneself. It matters not 
of what nature the abandonment, in what 
direction. Let there be abandonment, and 
let it take what course it will. There is 
no abandonment w’here there is restraint, 
where there is unvirile subservience how¬ 
ever justified the subservience may be from 
any particular point of view, where there 
is subordination to conventionality and 
form of whatever kind, where there is inhi¬ 
bition. By this I do not mean that restraint, 
subservience, subordination, inhibition, 
have not their time and place and season. 
There is occasion for them. But just as 
unless one has been savage one cannot 
become civilised, and unless one has passed 
through the stage of civilisation one can¬ 
not, I presume, pass on to the higher stage 
of freedom, so must we rise beyond limita¬ 
tion after limitation, entering into freedom 
after freedom. Freedom is the apotheosis 
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of savagery. Freedom is savagery subli¬ 
mated. As for civilisation, it is a step 
away from savagery without often being 
much of a step in the direction of freedom. 
Civilisation of whatever kind, twentieth 
century or any other century, is neither 
savagery nor freedom, is neither one thing 
nor another, and the sooner one becomes 
able to throw it off the better, even though 
it has its useful place in progression from 
darkness to Light. It is for the many 
surely, though not for a few—the few for 
whom I write. 

The great are becoming free. How? 
Through abandonment—abandoning them¬ 
selves to Themselves, letting themselves 
go ... to Themselves; abandoning 
civilisation for . . .? For what? At 

first, perhaps, for a return to savagery, or to 
some state of savagery, until they pull them¬ 
selves up with the challenge : Where am I 
going? Out of civilisation there lead two 
roads, one back to savagery, the other for¬ 
ward to freedom. And in the first flush of 
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abandonment of civilisation the backward 
road may for a while be trodden. It 
matters little. I almost think it a pity we 
cannot pass—I suppose we cannot pass— 
from savagery direct to freedom. Is not 
civilisation repressed savagery and un¬ 
achieved freedom ? More a negation than an 
affirmation? In many ways it surely is, 
though I grant that it is a step from sava¬ 
gery. Yet, while it negates savagery, does 
it affirm freedom ? The savage is the rough 
diamond, but is not the free man some¬ 
thing much more than a diamond treated 
in a spiritual Amsterdam ? A truly free 
man has no facets. He is Light. The dia¬ 
mond cut into facets of conventional pattern 
is civilisation’s diamond, and is it not the 
case that the facets reflect light from 
without rather than open to the world the 
light from within ? Be all this as it may, the 
achievement of greatness lies in abandon¬ 
ment. The savage must abandon his 
savagery, he must abandon himself to 
civilisation. The civilised man must 
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abandon his state of civilisation, he must 
abandon himself to freedom. The free 
man ? Yes, he too has to perform an act 
of abandonment. He must abandon free¬ 
dom for Being. He has his own greatness 
to achieve. But we need not, we civilised 
people, we highly civilised people, trouble 
for the moment about the free. First have 
we to become as they. What have we to 
abandon ? Civilisation. Not for something 
less but for something more. Like the 
word “religion” the word “ civilisation ” 
is restrictive. It denotes a definite stage 
of evolution, the stage of the average man. 
It represents a certain limit of attainment. 
It leads up to a barrier and stops short 
there, just as it leads from a barrier—the 
barrier between the man who is savage 
and the man who is civilised. Civilisation 
is the space between the two boundaries. 
Our business is to surmount boundary 
number two. We are to abandon the 
enclosure called “ civilisation ". We must 
transcend it. For in that enclosure. 
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at all events for the most part, are 
men and women who move about as 
automata driven by external powers and 
sanctions. Public opinion moves them. 
Convention moves them. Orthodoxy 
moves them. Sheepishness moves them. 
And public opinion, conventionality, ortho¬ 
doxy, et hoc genus omne, constitute civi¬ 
lisation for the vast majority herded 
together within the enclosure. There 
are, of course, exceptions. But these very 
exceptions are the great themselves. The 
great are always exceptional, though by 
no means as rare as we seem to think, 
for the simple reason that a very high state 
of so-called civilisation generally means 
a very low capacity to detect greatness, 
though, of course, a very high power of 
detecting its own kind and the slightest 
variance from type. 

Let us now consider how we are to 
abandon. I imagine there must be 
almost as many ways of abandonment 
as there are great people, though one 
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might quite broadly specify three distinct 
pathways. One, abandonment by genius. 
Another, abandonment by heroism. A 
third, abandonment by sainthood-martyr¬ 
dom. In other words, we may take the 
path of the genius, the path of the hero, or 
the path of the saint. All come to 
greatness in the long run, but each is 
a colour in the spectrum of greatness. 
But even if not one of these three path¬ 
ways dominantly appeals—as, may I say, 
in my own case—one can proceed with the 
process of abandonment nevertheless, for I 
know of only two fundamental modes of 
abandonment—abandonment which one 
effects just as one might blow a speck of 
dust away, lightly, almost nonchalantly, 
with a simple gesture of contemptuous 
dismissal, and abandonment through a 
course of sharp engagements with the 
enemy, the enemy returning again and 
again and being met and routed time after 
time until he comes no more. If there 
be a third—steady plodding abandonment 
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—it has hardly come my way. Either I 
have abandoned without bothering about 
the abandonment one way or another, just 
taking it in my normal stride, to quote 
Kipling’s “Nurses," or I have abandoned 
by deliberately wrenching myself free 
—perhaps with more than one pull— 
from that which 1 have had reason to 
believe encumbering and stultifying. If 
at all I have abandoned by steady plodding, 
then it will be because I have perchance 
set a course for subconscious workings and 
have then allowed these to pursue their 
appointed way in their own good time, so 
that I wake up one morning with an 
incubus the less and may be wondering 
how on earth it seems to have suddenly 
vanished. 

Apart from this apparently more 
automatic procedure, the other two 
methods of abandonment have been in 
constant use. I have desired to overcome 
an obstacle ? Pouf, it is gone; and it is 
gone. I have desired to get rid of an 
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obstacle ? Pouf, it is gone; but it comes 
back. So there have to be many “ poufs " 
and many comings back before the final 
pouf, with all the force of previous poufs 
to back it, finally shuts the door and the 
obstacle slinks away defeated, or, I would 
like to say, transmuted, transcended for 
ever. 

Now what about something to occupy the 
space made vacant by an abandonment ? 
People will often say that it is all very 
well to get rid of this or that or 
the other, but what is to take its place ? 
There’s the rub. There is one really good 
answer to the question, though the average 
individual who desires to live stuffily will 
not like it, and it is: NOTHING. What, 
after all, are we abandoning? Life? 
Impossible. If we were able to abandon 
life no words could describe the result, for 
there would be no result to describe. 
There would be . . . No, what we aban¬ 
don are shadows, forms; and in nine 
cases out of ten we are tremendously 
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overcrowded with forms—there being but a 
microscopic amount of life to go the round 
of them. Generally speaking, therefore, 
let us see if the vacant space cannot 
remain free, tenantless. Let us see if 
we cannot say : I have need no longer for 
such and such a form. There shall be no 
similar form to take its place. Such life 
as ensouled it no longer needs the crutch of 
form, or no longer needs such form as crutch. 

I think we shall often and often be able 
to say this and to act upon it. Our first 
impulse must be—no replacement. But 
supposing we cannot say this. Supposing 
we need a crutch, or think we do. Then 
let us see how tremendous a form can be 
substituted. Let us leave the plains and 
the valleys in form-land and pass upwards 
into the mountains, or at least into the 
hills. Let us pass by the homely forms 
and seek out palatial forms, forms of 
splendour, forms in which there is plenty of 
room to move about, to expand, to stretch. 
Let us substitute a majestic conception for 
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a petty one. Let us substitute a rough and 
rugged conception, vastly conceived, for a 
mincing conception, offspring of a pigmy 
world. Let us substitute a soaring concep¬ 
tion for a dwarf conception. Let us 
substitute a fiery conception for a dull one. 
Let us substitute a slashing, irresponsible, 
restless, inquisitive conception for a prim 
and proper, respectable, stay-at-home 
conception. Let us substitute—I hope you 
are not tired—a devastating conception 
for a lifeless conception, a catastrophic 
conception for a conservative concep¬ 
tion. Let us substitute largely, may I 
say extravagantly, if necessary pulling 
down adjoining buildings to make room 
for the larger accommodation we require. 
Are not our minds and our feelings very 
often somewhat slum-like? I sometimes 
wonder whether it is not true that in the 
case of some of us the soul has a very 
distinct east-end in portions of its mind- 
cities and feeling-cities. It is this east-end 
portion that first demands our attention. 
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our very urgent attention ; and the only 
danger is lest we are not in the least 
degree aware that there exists an east-end 
to our minds and feelings. It seems impos¬ 
sible that this danger could exist, since we 
by no means confine ourselves to the west- 
end parts of the mind or of the feelings. 
We shall often be found slouching about, 
out-at-elbows, lurching from side to side in 
depraved intoxication, in these unsavoury 
regions. The only reason I can find 
for any convenient absence of memory 
as regards these debaucheries is in 
the very fact of the intoxication itself. 
Out of a drunken sleep we arise without 
memory. It may be, however, that we 
are aware of our delinquencies, that we 
even condone them, or that we indulge in 
poignant remorse that we are their slaves. 
Well, it is better to know and to be helpless 
than not to know. But let it be remember¬ 
ed that ignorance is never bliss and that 
it is never folly to be wise. We must 
sooner or later learn to look facts in the 
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face, east-ends in the face, even if we look 
helplessly. 

We must, therefore, to become great, 
abandon as we can, greatly, perhaps, with a 
magnificent, imperative gesture of immedi¬ 
ate dismissal, or as the result, maybe, of an 
homeric, titanic, epic conflict Let us aban¬ 
don greatly rather than meticulously, 
though meticulously rather than not at all. 
I should like to see every one of us living 
en grand seigneur , living without counting 
the cost, .spendthrift as to suffering, care¬ 
less as to fleeting joy, haughtily counting 
hardships as trifles sobeit that they help 
towards the determined end ; Jove-like 
hurling revolutions and catastrophes 
throughout our being, sobeit that these 
rend us, violently uproot us, from the 
static and send us smashingly forward on 
the path of the dynamic. That is what I 
mean by abandonment, nothing less; 
and, as you have seen, something no less 
en grand seigneur for any replacement 
that may seem inevitable. 
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But let me add that while I applaud all 
this in its most ruthless intensity when 
applied by an individual to himself, I 
do most emphatically warn against any 
lack of tenderness and consideration 
towards others. Our storms, our catas¬ 
trophes, our abandonments, our replace¬ 
ments, must behave themselves. Thus far 
and no farther. We must beware of 
involving others more than we can possibly 
help in our conflagrations and upheavals. 
Nor must we for a moment expect others 
to be like ourselves, to synchronise in their 
moods with that which, please remember, 
may well be, even in our own case, but a 
passing mood, excellent while it lasts, but 
evanescent. 

The Way of Greatness must be trodden 
deliberately, but it is only truly trod¬ 
den when you cannot help treading it, 
when you can do no other, when your feet 
are on it because there is no other road for 
them, when you tread this Way because it 
is your way—it is for you but an accident 
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that it happens to be the Way of 
Greatness. Your objective is Self-discovery 
and the search for this objective happens 
to bring you on to this Way, and greatness 
is incidental, a matter of no moment 
whatever, you are not after it, you are not 
concerned with it, I will go so far as to 
add—you do not want it. You want 
Your Self. 

It should now become abundantly clear 
why we must by no means impose 
the incidents of our pathway upon others. 
We are finding our Selves. We may say 
that such and such are modes whereby we 
are drawing nearer and nearer to the 
discovery of our Selves. But each one of 
us must find his own mode, even though 
it turn out to lie no different from the 
mode of another. And even if the modes 
are going in individual instances to prove 
more or less the same, one mode may come 
at one time for one person and at another 
time for another person. Though we may 
happen to be in the midst of a tremendous 
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storm we should be highly unreasonable to 
expect others to be no less in the midst of 
storms. We must strictly mind our own 
business and help others to be intent about 
theirs. There is nothing worse than being 
impatient with other people because they 
happen to be unlike ourselves. We are 
unlike Our Selves, so it may perhaps be 
just as well that they are unlike ourselves. 
The difference will probably be to their good 
rather than to their disadvantage, however 
much we may be happily basking in rays 
of self-satisfaction and self-righteousness. 

t 

On the whole, each person is better himself 
than someone else, though I am at pains 
to endeavour to show that he will be 
better Himself than himself. We must 
learn to go our own way in all intensity 
and in all splendid enthusiasm, and to 
allow our intensity and enthusiasm to 
overflow, not that these shall cause a 
devastating flood in any specific individual, 
but rather that they may generally raise 
the level of intensity and enthusiasm 
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everywhere. To each his own intensity 
and enthusiasm. To all, such stirrings of 
these as the strenuous intensity and 
enthusiasm of another may be able 
to evoke. 

Having now dealt with abandonment, 
let me take up another aspect of greatness 
which I will call: Ascetic, Power-drenched 
Peace. It is, of course, but another 
expression of that Divine Discontent which 
gave rise to abandonment. It is born of 
the conversion of hillock thoughts and 
feelings into mighty ranges of Himalayan 
splendour. Such conversion is, of course, a 
matter of time, but granted the will to 
conversion and the spiritual dynamiting 
of one hillock after another, out of the 
depths will rise released those towering 
heights on the summits of which a Man 
will sit enthroned, secure in their lofty 
grandeur, dwelling serenely in still 
infinitude above the noisy squalor of the 
finite. Use your imagination, betake 
yourselves to the peak of one or another 
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of the elder members of the gorgeous 
Himalayan brotherhood, brood thereon 
awhile, drink in the solitude, become one 
with the awesome, impersonal power 
which you will find in the very atmosphere 
itself, imbibe the sense of glorious, un- 
shakeable detachment, expand yourselves 
to the consciousness of limitless and all- 
conquering freedom. Thus inspired, with 
your own glorious future thus marvellously 
intimated to you, you will be filled with 
that very Divine Discontent to the titanic 
nature of which the whole universe bears 
awful testimony. Counting not the cost, 
you will stamp many of the molehills of 
your consciousness into nothingness, while 
out of a few you will make mountains. 
You will change your landscape, the 
scenery of your being, out of all recogni¬ 
tion. Those around you will wonder. They 
may rebuke you for laying yourself in 
ruins. They may laugh at you for making 
mountains of molehills, and for making 
molehills, and often much less, of 
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mountains. They will despise you for 
inconsistency. They will reproach you for 
disloyalty. They will laugh at you for 
the “ mess ” you are making of your life. 
But all the time you will be working to a 
plan they wot not of. Having seen, you 
must create. Those who have yet to see 
can only copy. Having seen the Glory, 
you tear away from yourself its feeble 
imitations, you overturn the lamps and 
candles which have served you in your 
darkness. You need them no more. 
Having seen the Glory, you begin to be 
afire with Glory—a Light unto yourself 
and unto many others until they, too, 
having seen, become. 

Thus, amidst ruins and new foundations, 
amidst mountains reduced to molehills, 
and molehills in the process of becoming 
mountains, so that you hardly recognise 
yourself in all this catastrophic construc¬ 
tiveness, you will, I think, confirm my 
phrase—Ascetic, Power-drenched Peace. 
You will cry: I know at last what 
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greatness is. And you will revel in glorious 
abandonment, in noble replacement, in a 
Peace which, you will agree, is literally 
drenched in Power. But I have added 
the word “ Ascetic ”. What do I mean 
by “ Ascetic" ? Perhaps I should offer 
a word of explanation. By “ ascetic" 
I mean “ Supremely, unutterably, refined 
That is all, but how much it is, and how 
feebly the word “refined” conveys my 
meaning. Shall I convey a little more if 
I say “ Supremely, unutterably exquisite ” ? 
Or if I say “ Not an atom of dross, just 
pure gold ? ” True asceticism is not in 
garments, not in renunciation, not in 
posture or pose, not in knowledge, not in 
withdrawal, not in sacrifice, but in poise, in 
splendid, masterful handling of things, in 
easy grace, in the most sensitive delicacy, 
in throbbing, majestic rhythm, in almost 
careless power, in a detachment which 
gives perfect mastery over the objects of 
the senses—to repel them, to ignore them, 
to enjoy them, at will. That is what I 
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mean by “ asceticism As for the Peace 
which is literally Power-drenched, that 
Peace we come to when we are abandon¬ 
ing en grand seigneur. The moment we 
begin to abandon, be the replacement 
what it may, at that moment true Peace 
begins to steal over us to give us rest and 
power. Fashion your thoughts and feel¬ 
ings, and all other realms of your 
consciousness, into mountain ranges, even 
though at first but one or two soar Icarus- 
like towards the Fire-On-High, and you 
will know what greatness is. And even 
if, still Icarus-like, you scorch the wings of 
Divine Discontent and Fearless Aspiration 
whereby your thoughts and feelings rise 
into Olympian heights, not quite ready for 
the Fire-On-High, you will but fall to rise, 
till at last, ascending to the Fire, the Fire 
descends to you, and your Earth and your 
Heaven become for you one Mighty Pillar 
of Fire, dross burned from Earth, the 
Real released from Heaven. The Vigil 
thus complete, you receive the Accolade 
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by Fire and rise a Knight of the Worlds* 
by the example of a golden life to stir 
others to ring true to Themselves. 

I have used the words “ Abandonment ” 
and “Peace” because they satisfy my 
understanding of the great Game as well 
as any words can ever satisfy. Perhaps 
they will not satisfy some of my readers. 
Let them choose their own methods and 
their own words to express such methods. 
I am but trying to indicate an attitude, a 
dynamic attitude as opposed to sluggish¬ 
ness, swimming as opposed to floating. 
And lest some should think that Abandon¬ 
ment is dynamic while Peace is static, let 
me say that I regard both as expressive of 
the highest virility. I think of that great 
picture, by an artist whose name for the 
moment I forget, in which while the city 
of Pompei is tumbling in ruins about him 
under the torrential anger of Vesuvius, a 
Roman soldier stands calmly on guard— 
“ faithful unto death" at the post at 
which he has been set and which he has 
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no orders to quit. Here we have an 
apotheosis of abandonment and peace— 
magnificently consummated abandonment 
of the less desirable for the infinitely more 
desirable, and a resultant peace utterly 
unclouded by the certainty of approaching 
death. And the very storm by which he 
was surrounded made more glorious the 
peace which he opposed to it and by 
which he conquered it. But who can 
know Peace in all her wonder who have 
not breasted storms in all their intensity ? 
The spirit of Abandonment and the spirit 
of ascetic power-drenched Peace are 
comrades, fellow-warriors, or, shall I say, 
resplendent jewels in those crowns which 
rest on the heads of the truly great 
Abandonment ? Who is there who has not 
tasted of its joys? Ascetic, power-drenched 
Peace ? Who has not had some glimpse of 
it, a faint breath, somewhere, somehow ? 
We may not have been great enough to 
hold it, but for a moment we have caught 
it, and the perfume it has left in our 
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hands gives us the memory of wondrous 
stillness and the hope of glorious achieve¬ 
ment. 

There is little more I think I need add. 
I have but endeavoured to throw into 
prominence a peak or two in the majestic 
mountain range of Greatness. I have tried 
to point out to you one or two heights 
which are outstanding because they domi¬ 
nate the range as a whole. Yet there are 
innumerable heights, and there are the 
plains themselves beneath and all the 
ascending ground, and the lesser heights 
that lead to those that are the kings. The 
whole landscape is a splendid unity, be it 
valley, hill or mountain, and though I am 
fain to confess that the greatness of valleys 
is as naught to the greatness of mountains, 
yet there is greatness in valleys, greatness 
in hills—a greatness sui generis. “ For 
the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a 
good land, a land of brooks of water, of 
fountains and depths that spring out of 
valleys and hills.” Note that the depths 
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spring out of valleys and hills. Well, 
therefore, may we dwell in valley and in 
hill, filling ourselves with the greatness 
which is theirs, lifting up our eyes unto 
the hills from whence cometh our help, 
making our way ever upwards and up¬ 
wards until we stand upon the highest 
mountain-peak, thence casting our eyes 
upon the heaped-up ranges beneath us, 
upon the plains misty in the far 
distance, and perchance upon the still 
Higher Glories as yet beyond our reach. 
Never again shall he who has dwelt 
upon a mountain be as those that merely 
dwell in valleys or in hills. He may 
descend into these lower regions but the 
impress of the mountain shall be upon his 
brow, and in the valleys he shall move as 
one apart. The Sunlight upon the mountain 
top is other than the sunlight on the hill 
or in the valley. The Sun of the moun¬ 
tains is other than the Sun of the plains, 
though there be but one Sun Almighty 
brooding over all. He who has known 
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the Sun upon the mountain carries with 
him a Secret as he moves among the hills 
or comes down into the valleys and the 
plains. 

Yet, as I have said, there is greatness to 
be achieved no less in the plains than on 
the mountains, a greatness upon the 
achievement of which in some measure at 
least depends ascent to the greatness 
beyond. There is greatness at the fire¬ 
side, in the cottage, in the kitchen, 
in the office, in the fields, in leisure, 
in play, in the humblest of occupations, 
in the most menial of activities. Wher¬ 
ever you are there is greatness waiting 
for you. There is nothing upon which 
may not be set the seal of greatness— 
nothing either ** good " or “ bad,” to use 
two words which have been responsible 
for untold mischief in the world. Yes, 
greatness dwells as Life in all things; 
but ugliness lurks where it can. We may 
live greatly. We may live in ugly 
fashion. We may use great words or 
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use words greatly, as we speak. We may 
use ugly words or words which become 
ugly because we desecrate them to ugli¬ 
ness. Our gestures may be ugly, or they 
may be great. Our most trifling actions 
may be great or they may be ugly. 
Greatness and ugliness are ready to our 
hand in these lower regions. Choosing 
ugliness, we remain in the valley and 
perceive no hills, and the beauty of the 
valley itself is hidden from our eyes. 
Choosing greatness, we may yet dwell 
in the valley, but we shall lift up our 
eyes unto the hills, and the beauties of 
the valley shall be unfolded to our gaze, to 
our use and to our enjoyment. Once we 
have seen the heights, still more if we have 
known them, we can dwell greatly on the 
hills and in the plains, for that Mystery 
which is a Mountain broods in perfect 
immanence in hills and plains at its 
feet. To know nothing of the Mountain 
is to dwell in ignorance in valleys and 
in plains, but once the Mountain comes 
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into view as the mists of ignorance are 
dispelled, the plain becomes but an Outer 
Court on the threshold of an Inner Mystery 
exalting beyond the power of words to 
describe. 

In the beginning of this booklet I 
wrote of the shadows dancing on their 
way through Life, and I wrote of him 
who plays the Game of Life. In the 
midst of the shadows he plays, tossing 
them to and fro, up and down, now 
hiding within a shadow, now leaping 
freely away, now changing them, moving 
them, with the breath of his power, 
now in the very midst of them, seeming¬ 
ly overwhelmed by them, but as in a 
flash aloof, apart from them, leaving them 
alone and disconsolate, laughing at them, 
mocking them, as he dances away—to 
return at his pleasure or at a call—in the 
splendour of that Light which casts no 
shadow save at its will. He who dances 
thus has reached a wondrous greatness 
indeed, for he is become Master of 
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Shadows because he is a Master of Light. 
He has learned the Secret of the Shadows 
because the Mystery of Light is no 
longer hidden from him. He knows how 
from a Mountain of Light may be cast at 
its will innumerable flickering shadows 
on the plains beneath—all within the 
great shadow of its gracious veiling 
from that which has to live and grow 
in darkness in order that by contrast it 
may learn the nature of the Glory that is 
Light. 

Are you a slave with the shadows or a 
master of them ? Are you a slave with 
the shadows, yet at least master of some 
of them ? Are there some shadows which 
dance to your piping, even though, in the 
clutches of many, you dance to their 
tunes ? Though living in the valley of the 
shadows, do you know that there are 
regions where no shadows are? Though 
living in the valley of the shadows, do you 
know that there are regions where shadows 
are fewer, grander ? Have you climbed to 
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these places, and have you perchance come 
down again into the valley to live there 
mountain-wise rather than valley-wise, so 
that the valley shadows trouble you not, 
darken not your pathway, for the light of 
the mountain is in your heart and in your 
eyes? Have you perchance reached a 
mountain summit, or perhaps know more 
than one, so that into your very being 
enters the distinctive light of each—since 
every mountain shines with its own light, 
sends forth its own peculiar radiance, casts 
its own peculiar shadows, speaks its own 
individual syllable in the Word of Power 
of Mountains? 

Thus illumined, do you shine ? Do you 
give light to the valley, piercing it with 
rays of kindliness, of compassion, of under¬ 
standing, of wisdom, of stem, benignant 
power, of calm, inscrutable peace, of 
strong, unchangeable purpose—rays you 
have gathered from peak after peak as you 
have ascended to their glories? Even if 
your light be flickering and intermittent. 
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often dim and feeble, still have you set your 
feet upon the Way of Greatness, for you 
are beginning to know, and to know is to 
dare, to do, to he. The treading of the path, 
the ascent from valley to hill and from hill 
to mountain, needs courage, perseverance, 
indifference to failure, sparkling resolution. 
Some will be helped to make the ascent 
through the inspiration of mystical ecstasy. 
Some will mount their way in grim 
determination. Some will laugh their way 
up. Many may, perhaps, reach summit 
after summit without knowing they have 
climbed. The mode matters not. Let a 
summit be reached, and then another 
summit. Let there be triumph over a 
whole range. Let the Freedom of the 
Mountains be won at whatever cost, 
travelling on no matter what pathway, 
over no matter what obstacles. 

Bring down the mountain spirit into the 
plains, O fellow travellers, O fellow 
mountaineers, having made glorious 
ascents, and having breathed a Life the 
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power of which none know who know no 
summits—be they hills or mountains. 
Live in these lowly plains of the outer 
world as men who have known heights 
and whose inspiration is with them in the 
lower regions. Live ruggedly, strongly, 
sternly, with the Vision of Mountains in 
your eyes. Live in brotherhood, knowing 
that valleys are children of mountains, 
that mountains cherish the plains into 
which they pour their life. Some day you 
may pass away upward into a mountain 
to return thence no more, becoming one 
with that Source of Life in the Heights 
upon which the world beneath depends 
for its existence. Till then, dwell as a 
mountaineer, making, however, such 
frequent excursions up into the hills as 
opportunities permit, so that your thoughts 
are constantly of mountains even though 
you live far away from them. Thus 
to you shall come that wondrous change 
wherein valleys, hills and mountains 
blend into a marvellous whole. No 
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valleys, no hills, no mountains. Just Life. 
No shadows. Just Light. 

But not yet. Let there be shadows 
yet. Let there yet be valleys and plains. 
Let there yet be hills and mountains. 
But live in ever-increasing measure in 
abandonment and in ascetic, power- 
drenched peace. So shall you be filled 
with Freedom and become Master of 
Shadows because you are a King of Light. 
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